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* * * £ * 


New Jersey has been unusually happy in her sons who have 
won to eminence in the United States Navy. 

Thomas Truxtun of Perth Amboy and of the Constellation ; 
Edward Trenchard of Salem and of the Cyane; Richard Somers 
of Egg Harbor and of the Intrepid; James Lawrence of Bur- 
lington and of the Chesapeake; William Bainbridge of Prince- 
ton and of Old Tronsides; Charles Stewart of Bordentown and 
of the Constitution; Lawrence Kearny of Perth Amboy and of 
the Enterprise and the Warren; Robert Stockton of Princeton 
and of the Pacific Squadron during the War with Mexico; 
Stephen Decatur Trenchard of Salem and of the Roanoke; 
_ Edwin Stewart of South Orange, Paymaster General of the 
Navy during the War with Spain; Tudor Harris of Elizabeth, 
Paymaster General after the War with Spain; Bowman McCalla 
of Camden and of the Boxer Rebellion in China; Henry Braid 
Wilson of Camden, who commanded the American naval forces 
on the coasts of France during the World War; Mark Bristol 
of Glassboro, American High Commissioner in Turkey after 
the World War; George Breeman of Paterson and of the 
Kearsarge—all of these men were born in New Jersey, or, at 
least, lived a part of their lives in it. 


And the Navy still remembers that James Fenimore Cooper 
went from Burlington to serve a tour of duty at sea as mid- 
shipman. Whoever has thrilled to the audacious courage of John 
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Paul Jones in that stirring tale, The Pilot; whoever has shared 
the hazards of the characters in half a score of other sea-drenched 
novels, will never forget that Cooper once served in the United 
States Navy. 


I do no wrong to the memory of innumerable other vahant 
men when I say that, to the Navy itself, the spirit of the Navy 
is represented by the deeds and characters of three officers: 
James Lawrence, Richard Somers, and Stephen Decatur. These 
three young men, for they all died young, were devoted friends. 
And their careers were much alike in that they all lived boldly 
and all came to a violent end. I don’t say: “to an untimely 
end,” because a man in a military service dwells ever under the 
shadow of violence ; and if early death befall him, neither him- 
self nor his comrades dream of complaint for that. 


Lawrence and Somers and Decatur stand for the very embodi- 
ment of the spirit of the Navy. Of these three, only the first 
two were Jerseymen; therefore I shall speak of them rather 
than of Decatur. 


RIcHARD SOMERS 


Richard Somers was born in his father’s house at Somers 
Point near Great HKgg Harbor—the year was 1779. He was sent 
to school in Philadelphia and then in Burlington. 


In the spring of the year 1798, the Maritime War with France 
being imminent, Somers, then in his eighteenth year, was ap- 
pointed a midshipman in the Navy. In active service at sea, 
Somers proved the mettle of his pasture so fully that within 
a few years he was promoted to the rank of heutenant. 


He was twenty-four years old when he was assigned to his 
first and—as the fates decreed—his last command! This was 
the schooner Nautilus, a vessel of one-hundred-and-seventy tons 
burden—about the size of a modern tugboat. 


The Nautilus straightway was sent to the squadron of Com- 
modore Edward Preble; and with it in the year 1804 Somers 
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sailed to play his heroic part in the War with Tripoli. You will 
remember that the city of Tripoli was the capital of the Turk- 
ish-controlled Tripolitania which almost precisely corresponds in 
area to Italy’s present colony Libya. 


In the Nautilus, cruising with Preble’s squadron off the coast 
of Tripoli and in desperate encounters with the enemy’s gun- 
boats within the harbor, Somers shone conspicuously. His 
reputation for gallantry and honor became so high that, even 
among his brother officers, he was spoken of as the Galahad of 
the Navy. And so we approach the renowned, the dramatic and, 
in some respects the touching, end of this brave man. 


The inner harbor of Tripoli was crowded with the corsairs’ 
galleys. Commodore Preble formed the opinion that a fireship, if 
it could be intruded into the harbor, might bring destruction 
to many of the Tripolitan vessels and might even gravely damage 
the enemy’s forts. Somers, ever eager to face every danger, was 
entrusted with the attempt. 


Accordingly, a small vessel, the Intrepid, was loaded with 
fifteen thousand pounds of gunpowder, with two hundred fused 
shells, with firewood ready to be ignited, and with trains of 
powder laid about the upper deck. 


When volunteers to accompany Somers were called for, scores 
of officers and hundreds of enlisted men presented themselves. 
Of these, Somers chose two officers and ten seamen, for more 
could not be used. They were to man two pullaway boats, which 
were to tow the Intrepid as far as possible into the inner harbor. 
It was intended that Somers would then light one of the powder- 
trains—and that the boats would then row away into the shelter- 
ing darkness. It was hoped that the Americans would escape 
uninjured. 


But it was plain to everyone in Preble’s squadron that the 
enterprise was a desperate one and that the chances of any one 
of the thirteen chosen volunteers returning alive from the inner 
harbor were remote. Therefore, Somers’ two close friends, Law- 
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rence and Decatur, had themselves rowed over from their own 
vessels to the Nautilus—to exchange a farewell handshake with 
Somers. 


It was about eleven o’clock of a very dark night—September 
4, 1804. The three friends stood at the gangway in the light 
of a carefully screened lantern. It is said that, at the last, no 
word passed between the three men, but that Somers drew a 
ring from his finger, and with a marlinspike, broke the ring 
into three pieces against the breach of a cannon. One piece he 
gave to Lawrence, one to Decatur, and the third he shpped into 
his own pocket. Then he went over the side of the Nautilus 
into the boat that was awaiting him—and was pulled away to 
the Intrepid. 


The whale-oil lanterns of Preble’s squadron gave enough 
light briefly to show the outline of the Intrepid as the two boats 
towed her into the darkness beyond the lanterns’ glimmer. 


After what Commodore Preble reported to be “a very long 
time,” the guns of the Tripolitan forts opened, and a furious 
cannonade fell upon the Intrepid. An exploding shell set fire 
to one of the trains of powder. A frightful blast shook the har- 
bor of Tripoli, and a blinding glare illumined the water. The 
Intrepid and her thirteen men were gone. 


Several days later an American surgeon, who had been held 
as a slave in the city of Tripoli, managed to get word to Com- 
modore Preble that he had found the bodies of three officers 
and of ten seamen on the beach and had buried them on a little 
promontory overlooking the harbor. For a number of years the 
Tripolitans allowed a pile of stones to shelter the bodies. The 
Navy hoped that eventually they could be brought back to the 
United States. But time and its vicissitudes so scattered the 
bones of that devoted band that they never found a resting place 
in the homeland. Nevertheless, like the Greek hero of whom 
Homer tells, Richard Somers had had a glorious light to die in, 
a light which to this day shines about him in the hearts of his 
fellow countrymen. 
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JAMES LAWRENCE 


The other New Jerseyman in the triumvirate that I havemen- 
tioned was James Lawrence. The Lawrence family and the 
Cooper family lived side by side in Burlington. I understand 
that the Coopers’ house at.475 High street is now occupied by 
the Burlington Historical Society. 


James Lawrence, born in Burlington in 1781, went ‘to school 
in Burlington and in Woodbury. By the time he was twelve 
years eld, he was a midshipman in the Navy attached to the 
U.S. 8S. Ganges. 


Lawrence passed through the usual severe experiences that 
came to a youth who served his nation at sea in the days when 
there were iron men and wooden ships. He fought throughout 
the Tripolitan War. A few years later came our Second War 
with Great Britain. 


In 1812, as commander of the Hornet, Lawrence conquered 
the British schooner Peacock, one of the notable victories of 
the war. Other successes followed, and by the year 1813 his 
name was renowned not only in the United States but in Great 
Britain. 


On June 1, 1813, in the frigate Chesapeake, Lawrence sailed 
from the Boston Navy Yard, sailed out of Boston harbor, for 
the celebrated and the fatal conflict with the British frigate 
Shannon. 'To us who live in a world which is governed by men 
of at least middle age, it is interesting to realize that Lawrence, 
the captain of the Chesapeake, was only thirty-two years old; 
that Ludlow, the next in command, had barely turned twenty- 
one; and that Cox, the third officer in rank, had but twenty 
years. 


In the waters of Massachusetts Bay there took place the 
bloodiest combat. that, up to that time, had ever been fought by 
two vessels. | 
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Early in the action, Lawrence was badly wounded by a pistol- 
ball in the knee. Supporting himself against the breech of a 
carronade, he continued to direct the fight. And as he thus 
stood, a musketball struck him in the groin. Fatally injured, he 
was hurried to the dim and ghastly cockpit where the surgeons 
were at their grim work. 


Some of Lawrence’s words as he was carried below are known 
to every American schoolboy and schoolgirl to this very day: 
“Don’t give up the ship!” But these words are only a part of 
what he said. And there is at least one other of his utterances 
during those bitter moments that ought to be better known 
than perhaps it is. 


After he received his second wound and even as Lieutenant 
Cox and some seamen caught him in their arms, Lawrence 
eried out: “The flag shall fly while I am alive!” And then, as 
he was stretched on the table in the cockpit and the surgeons 
bent over him, he gasped: “Don’t give up the ship! Sink her 
first!” 


Those indomitable words were his last known utterance. But 
it was not until four days later that he died—a prisoner of the 
enemy on the Shannon en route to Halifax, Nova Scotia. In 
contemplating Lawrence’s death after four days of agony, one 
feels the very emotions that reflect great tragedy—the emotions 
of pity, of awe, and of exaltation. What Thucydides said of 
one of the young men who died in the Athenians’ war with the 
Syracusans twenty-four hundred years ago, may fittingly be said 
of Lawrence: “Having done all that a man could do, he suf- 
fered all that a man must suffer.” Upborne by unquenchable 
courage, James Lawrence, of Burlington, dying in defeat, lives 
on—forever undefeated ! | 


THOMAS TRUXTUN 


A notable name in the Navy was that of Thomas Truxtun, 
and Truxtun was an adopted son of New Jersey. Truxtun, born 
on Long Island, the son of an English barrister, went to sea at 
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an early age; but in between his cruises he found time to 
marry, and had the good sense to come to live in New Jersey— 
at Perth Amboy. 


At first, Truxtun sailed in merchant vessels. Then, while still 
a lad, he was impressed by the British, and served for a year as 
a seaman on a British man-of-war. Released from that distaste- 
ful service, he became one of the most active and successful 
privateersmen fighting for the Americans against the British. By 
his capture of British merchant ships loaded with powder and 
with clothing and with other indispensable munitions ,of war, 
he contributed so greatly to the cause of American Independence 
that George Washington himself presided at a large dinner in 
Philadelphia given in Truxtun’s honor. 


During the Revolutionary War, his entire service was as a 
privateersman and not as an officer in the Navy of the United 
States. But his reputation as a skillful seaman, as a bold man, 
and as a patriot, was so high that when the Maritime War with 
France began in 1799 he was one of the six persons commis- 
sioned as captain in the newly organized, or newly reorganized, 
United States Navy. 


During the War with France, which was just as real a war 
as any other war except for the fact that it was limited to the 
sea, Truxtun was in command of the Constellation. In the Con- 
stellation he fought the only frigate actions of the war, con- 
quering first the Insurgent and then the Vengeance—victories 
that enrolled his name in history. 


Truxtun was not only a practical seaman of the saltiest type, 
but he was also a scientific one. His treatises on navigation and 
on the administration of vessels were long used in the Navy that 
he did so much to adorn. And his letters in regard to the per- 
sonal conduct of officers did much to establish the highest 
standards in the Navy. By the way, his son, grandson, and great- 
grandson, were all officers in our Navy—at one time, I was a 
shipmate of his great-grandson. 
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WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE 


Of course, the most illustrious vessel that ever sailed under 
the American flag was—fortunately she still is!—the United 
States Frigate Constitution, affectionately known as “Old Iron- 
sides.” Three different officers commanded “Old Ironsides” in 
the three engagements whose memory has preserved her as a 
shrine to this day—Isaac Hull conquered the British frigate 
Guerriere; William Bainbridge triumphed over the Java; and 
Charles Stewart defeated the Cyane and the Levant together. 
It is a prideful thing for us of New Jersey to remember that 
during two of the three battles that created the fame of “Old 
Ironsides,” New Jerseymen—Bainbridge and Stewart—were in 
command. 


William Bainbridge, the sixth in descent from Sir Arthur 
Bainbridge of Durham in England, was born in Princeton in 
1774. By the time he was fifteen years of age he was at sea 
in the merchant marine service, and by the time he was twenty 
he was commanding a merchant vessel. In 1799 he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the United States Navy. 


His career was varied and long, and brought much honor to 
himself and to his country. It was in the Second War with 
Great Britain that Bainbridge attained a lasting place in Amer- 
ican history. On December 29, 1812, cruising in the U. 8. 8. 
Constitution a few leagues off the port of Sao Salvador, Brazil, 
he fell in with the British frigate Java. A fierce combat fol- 
lowed. On both sides the losses were heavy. Among the British 


mortally wounded was Henry Lambert, the captain of the Java. ° 


Among the Americans severely wounded was Bainbridge. A 
musketball tore his shoulder; and then a cannonball, striking 
the gunwale of the Constitution, drove an iron bolt into his 
thigh, and thus gave him a dangerous injury. But he did not 
leave the deck, and he continued to direct the fight. 


After a two-hour battle waged with the utmost resolution on 
both sides, Bainbridge and his men won a complete victory. 


2 1299 NONDNANH pnnne 
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One of the captured British was a lieutenant-general of the 
British army, newly-appointed Governor-General of Bombay in 
India. | 


It was this action—this triumph over the Java—that earned 
for the frigate Constitution its. affectionate name of “Old Iron- 
sides.” 


The Java was so badly shattered by the effective gunnery of 
the Constitution that she sank a day or two after the battle. But 
before she sank Bainbridge had transferred every living man 
from the Java to his own ship. He took his prisoners into the 
Brazilian port of Sao Salvador and there sent them ashore on 
parole. Ready to be carried ashore, the mortally hurt British 
captain, Lambert, lay in a cot on the Constitution’s deck. Bain- 
bridge, himself: badly wounded, supported by two of his officers, 
came to Lambert. Stooping painfully, the American captain 
placed the British commander’s sword against his side as he lay 
in his cot. 


“The sword of so brave a man shall never be taken from him,” 
said Bainbridge. 


Lambert was unable to speak but his gang hand managed 
to clasp that of Bainbridge. 


No doubt you have all read Edward Everett Hale’s striking 
story, he Man Without a Country; and perhaps some of you 
saw Guiterman’s and Damrosch’s opera drawn from that story 
and produced in New York about a year ago. If so, you will 
recall that, in the last: act of the opera, Decatur is made to 
place beside the dying Philip Nolan his, Decatur’s, own sword 
as a symbol of the fact that the man-without-a-country had at 
last regained the country from which he had so long been an 
exile. It is probable that that pathetic although imaginary scene 
was suggested to the minds of Guiterman and Damrosch by the 
pathetic and historical scene when the wounded Bainbridge 
restored the sword to the side of the dying Lambert. 
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Bainbridge died at three-score years of age, but he died in his 
bed from natural causes, and thus ended his life in a manner no 
more heroic than falls to the lot of any peaceful citizen. If he 
had perished as Somers and as Lawrence did, amid the blaze of 
powder and the thunder of guns, his memory would no doubt 
bring a greater thrill to us than it can now. But Bainbridge was 
a victorious commander who had the good fortune to survive 
the battles that won him distinction and that won respect for 
his nation. He was a splendid examplar of an American willing 
and able to serve his fellow-countrymen as a part of a great 
instrument of government: the Navy. 


CHARLES STEWART 


The second of the New Jerseymen who commanded the Con- 
stitution in one of her three history-making engagements was 
Charles Stewart. Stewart, although born in Philadelphia, lived 
in his later years at Bordentown, in a house he gave the popular 
name of the ship he had commanded, “Old Lronsides.” 

When the War with Great Britain came on in 1812, Stewart 
at first commanded the Constellation, the same vessel in which 
Truxtun had conquered the Jnsurgent and the Vengeance dur- 
ing the Maritime War with France of 1799 and 1800. By 1813, 
Stewart was captain of the Constitution. After several engage- 
ments less well known, on February 20, 1815, he had the famous 
fight off the west coast of Africa with the British frigate Cyane 
and the British sloop-of-war Levant—and captured them both 
in a single action lasting only forty minutes. 


In those relatively simple-hearted days, every national hero 
was lauded in verse by every man who could make two lines 
rhyme or even if he could not! Therefore, I can’t refrain from 
quoting a bit of doggerel—as amusing as it is artless—written 
in praise of Stewart after he took up his residence at Borden- 
town: 
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“Oh, oft may you meet with brave Stewart, 
The tar with the free and the true heart; 
A bright welcoming smile, 
And a soul free from guile, 
You'll find in the hero, Charles Stewart. 


A commander both generous and brave, too, 
Who risked his life others to save, too; 

And thousands that roam 

By his neat Jersey home 
Bless the kind heart of gallant Charles Stewart.” 


Charles Stewart has been dead three-quarters of a century, 
and many of even the most ardent Americans do not now remem- 
ber that Charles Stewart Parnell, one of the most illustrious 
statesmen that Ireland ever knew, bore the name of his grand- 
father—Charles Stewart of Bordentown and of “Old Ironsides.” 


LAWRENCE KEARNY 


In the United States, just as in other parts of the world, par- 
ticular families have had “a noble forwardness in arms.” One 
such family is that of the Kearnys of New J ersey. 


HKlizabeth Lawrence, the half-sister of J ames Lawrence, mar- 
ried Michael Kearny of Perth Amboy. One of the sons of 
Michael Kearny and Elizabeth Kearny was Lawrence Kearny. 
Perhaps Lawrence Kearny’s name first became well known to 
his fellow-countrymen in 1821 and 1822. During those years, 
in command of the sloop-of-war Enterprise, he took a leading 
part in the putting down of the pirates who made their rendez- 
veus in Cuban waters and thence harried the entire Caribbean. 
Life on an American man-of-war, so lovingly depicted in Henry 
Wise’s once-popular novel called Captain Brand, is said to 
reflect the good order and the high efficiency that Wise observed 
on the KHnterprise while she was commanded by Lawrence 
Kearny in the Caribbean Sea. 
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Kearny’s most noteworthy service took place in 1842 and 1843 
when he was in command of what we would now call the United 
States Asiatic Fleet. In 1840 Great Britain had waged her so- 
called First Opium War in the endeavor to force China freely 
to receive the product of the opium plant then, as now, grown 
in vast quantities in India. Although defeated by the British in 
that war, nevertheless China refused to legalize the traffic in 
opium. The laws of China continued to regard the opium trade 
as sheer smuggling. 


On March 31, 1842, at Canton, China, Commodore Kearny, | 
acting on his own initiative, had the high sense of human values 
and had the high political courage to announce: “The laws of 
China prohibit the importation of opium; hence the United 
States of America does not sanction the smuggling, by vessels 
flying the American flag, of this drug in violation of the laws 
of a friendly nation.” 


In consonance with his proclamation, Kearny, so far as 
possible, saw to it that American vessels did not carry opium into 
Chinese ports. His proclamation and his vigorous enforcement 
of his words made a deeply favorable impression on the Chi- 
nese officials. This impression soon proved to be of great value 
to the United States, for Kearny, again acting on his own 
initiative, arranged with the Chinese authorities that the mer- 
chants of the United States should be placed upon the same 
footing as the merchants of the nation most favored. As Great 
Britain, by means of her war-like operations against China, had 
just obtained a highly favorable commercial treaty, Kearny’s 
achievement in making an equal treaty by means of peaceful 
persuasion only was all the more to be commended. 


At the end of his active service in the Navy, Kearny served 
as mayor of Perth Amboy. There he died—1868—in the same 
house in which he had been born. 
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_HEpwarp TRENCHARD 


Edward Trenchard was born in Salem, New Jersey, in 1785. 
He was the grandson of an attorney-general of New Jersey; and 
he belonged to the family whose most eminent modern member 
is the greatly-esteemed Justice Thomas Trenchard of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court. 


By the year 1800, Edward Trenchard was a midshipman on 
the U. S. S. Adams. There he became a close friend of that 
glowing personality, Stephen Decatur. During the War of 1812, 
Trenchard commanded the Madison. With the Madison he en- 
gaged actively in the struggle with the British on and about Lake 
Ontario. Toward the latter part of the war, he was made cap- 
tain of the same John Adams on which he and Decatur had been 
shipmates. wn 


In 1820 and following years, as commander of the sloop-of- 
war Cyane, the very vessel that Charles Stewart had taken 
from the British in 1815, Trenchard did notable service in the 
pursuit and capture of slavers along the African coast. 


Broken down by the hardships endured during eighteen years 
of duty at sea, Trenchard died in Brooklyn on November 3, 1824. 
He was greatly respected in the Navy and, before his death, 
nad attained the rank of captain, then the highest rank granted 
to a naval officer. 


STEPHEN DECATUR TRENCHARD 


Edward Trenchard’s son was named after Stephen Decatur, 
the officer who had so inspired Edward Trenchard himself. 
Stephen Decatur Trenchard was not born in New Jersey; never- 
theless, to this day in the city of Salem he is regarded as a Salem 
man. The younger Trenchard lived from 1818 to 1883, and 
won a distinguished reputation. He performed active duty on 
the Seven Seas of the world; took part in the War with Mexico; 
as commander of the cruiser Roanoke saw fierce fighting in the 
American Civil War of 1861-1865, particularly at the capture of 
Fort Fisher; and died a rear-admiral. 
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When Commodore Josiah Tatnall, United States Navy, went 
to the aid of the British on the Peiho River, China, in 1859, 
Stephen Decatur Trenchard was Tatnall’s flag-lieutenant, and 
was wounded in that affray. It was just before the combat 
began that Tatnall, announcing to Trenchard his intention to 
help the British, declared: “Well stand by them—‘blood is 


2,93 


thicker than water’. 


As a very young man, Trenchard had begun to study theology, 
with the frankly-acknowledged hope that eventually he might be 
found worthy to become a bishop of the Episcopal Church. He 
abandoned his theological career, and entered the Navy; but 
throughout his whole life he remained a deeply religious man— 
a sort not so uncommon in a military organization as is some- 
times supposed. While captain of the Roanoke, on the quarter- 
deck every Sunday morning he personally conducted what the 
Navy Regulations still reverently call “the worship of Almighty 
God.” It is said that during Trenchard’s nearly four years in 
the Roanoke he omitted to hold Divine Service on only two Sun- 
days, and then only because the vessel was actually engaged in 
battle. 


ROBERT STOCKTON 


Another Jerseyman, who once filled the public eye both as 
naval officer and statesman, was Robert Stockton. Stockton was 
born at Princeton in the year 1795, the heir to “Morven,” the 
colonial mansion of the Stockton family doubtlessly known to 
every one of you. Robert Stockton was a man of original ideas, 
of sleepless energy, and of a spirit that shrank from no 
responsibility. 


He was a man who inspired confidence in others, and became 
the friend of the leading men of the nation—in particular of 
President Andrew Jackson, of President William Henry Harri- 
son, and of President John Tyler. Tyler offered him appoint- 
ment as Secretary of the Navy, but Stockton preferred to remain 
an officer of the Navy. 
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In the days of his youth the blood boiled hot within his veins! 
In the Navy today the story is still told of how, on the cliffs of 
Gibraltar, Stockton fought a duel with a British officer. Each 
missed his pistol shot; then they closed with each other, and 
fought with fists. Clinching, they fell, rolled over the cliff’s edge, 
‘and down the steep slope to the beach at its foot. On the beach, 
some British seamen, seeing their officer getting the worst of 
things, began to beat Stockton with their oars. Stockton 
wrenched an oar from one of the seamen, and fought his way 
through them to his own dinghy. Perhaps this story cannot now 
be substantiated in detail, but it serves to indicate the hardy 
spirit of the man. 


In 1846 Stockton, commanding the Pacific Squadron of the 
Navy, conquered California which was then a state of the Re- 
public of Mexico. In accomplishing this duty, Stockton dis- 
played courage and resourcefulness that made him famous 
throughout America and Europe. 


During the conquest of California, Stockton’s operations 
were conducted ashore as well as afloat. At the head of a small 
party of Americans he was advancing on Los Angeles, then a 
village of a few hundred inhabitants, when he received a mes- 
sage from General De Castro, the commander of the Mexican 
forces: “If you attack Los Angeles,” wrote General De Castro, 
“you will find it the grave of yourself and your men.” Stockton 
immediately replied: “Tell General De Castro to have the fu- 
neral bells ready to toll at eight o’clock tomorrow morning—I 
shall be with him at that time.” 


In 1850 Stockton resigned from the Navy, and in 1851 he 
was elected United States Senator from New Jersey. He 
remained in the Senate for over two years. While there, to his 
very great honor, he devoted himself to putting through a law 
for the abolition of flogging in the Navy. This reform was 
accomplished by Stockton’s bill in the year 1853. Stockton then 
resigned from the Senate, and returned to Princeton and to 
“Morven.” There he died in 1866 full of years and of honor. 
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The characters and deeds of Somers, Lawrence, Truxtun, 
Bainbridge, Stewart, and Stockton, remain inspiring to succes- 
sive generations of the nation. At this very moment a man-of- 
war of the Navy commemorates the name of each one of them. 


BowMAN McCALLa 


Now let us pass from recollections of heroic men of long ago 
to some New Jerseymen who lived more recently or are now 
living. One of these was Bowman McCalla. 

The immediate ancestors of Bowman McCalla came from the 
village of Alloway, which is not far from the city of Salem. 
The family moved to Camden, and he was at school there when 
he received an appointment to the United States Naval Academy. 
By the year 1900 he was a captain in the Navy and was in com- 
mand of the cruiser Newark, then attached to the Asiatic Sta- 
tion. | have no doubt that it was because McCalla was a New 
Jerseyman that he was assigned to the Newark. 


When the Boxer Rebellion broke out in China, some of the 
disorderly forces among the Chinese slew Huropeans and Amer- 
icans wherever they could find them. The legations at Peking 
were besieged. In the endeavor to rescue the personnel of the 
legations, McCalla landed from-the Newark with a party of sea- 
men and marines. The expedition reached Tientsin where it 
joined the forces collected from the ships of other powers. 


Even when thus united, the soldiers and sailors of the West- 
ern nations were very limited in numbers—some of the captains 
of the vessels of European powers declared that it was hopeless 
to undertake the relief of the legations at Peking. After hours 
of debate, McCalla uttered the words that made his name glori- 
ous in America at that time and that are still well remembered 
in the Navy. Said McCalla: “We Americans will march on 
Peking at dawn tomorrow even if we march alone!” True to 
his word, at dawn the next day, McCalla led out his men—and 
the forces of the other nations joined in that desperate march. 
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Henry Bratp WILSON 


Admiral Henry Braid Wilson, now on the retired list of the 
Navy, was born in Camden and was appointed to the Naval 
Academy from that city. After a distinguished career, he com- 
manded American naval forces in France during the World War, 
being second only to Admiral William Sims whose headquar- 
ters were in London. Operating from Brest, France, Admiral 
Wilson directed the movements of American naval vessels con- 
voying the American merchant vessels which carried to France 
a great part of the two million troops that made up the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force. 


The fact that not one transport, on its voyage to France, was 
torpedoed by German submarines, is the highest possible testi- 
mony to Admiral Wilson’s ability. In later years, I had the 
honor to be on his staff, and I know that he was one of the 
most resolute and most skilful officers ever to serve the nation, 
and one of the commanders most respected and most lked by 
the officers and men he commanded. 


Marx BriIstTou 


Rear Admiral Mark Bristol, also now on the Navy’s retired 
list, was born in Glassboro. Distinguished for his knowledge of 
governmental affairs and for his cool judgment, after the World | 
War he was made High Commissioner to Turkey and repre- 
sented the United States at Constantinople for a period of 
seven or eight years. It was Bristol who faced realistically the 
troubled conditions of Europe, and recommended that the Treaty 
of Lausanne be signed by the United States. This was done; 
and the acceptance of the treaty by the American people meant 
a long step toward the establishing of peace in Europe and 
toward satisfactory treatment of American interests by the newly 
risen Turkish Republic. 
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GEORGE BREEMAN 


Thus far I have been speaking of Jerseymen who were or who 
are commissioned officers in the Navy. 


Inevitably the deeds of commissioned officers are better known 
than the deeds of enlisted men are. This is so not only because 
the men who bear commissions are only in the proportion of 
one to ten of the men in the ranks and, therefore, their records 
are not obscured by sheer numbers, but, also, because the holders 
of commissions are in command and, hence, must bear the 
responsibility for what occurs, be the event good or bad. 


Hitherto, then, I have been talking of commissioned officers. 
Let me now pay tribute to the dauntless courage of an enlisted 
man! And in doing so I pay tribute to the characters and deeds 
of all the enlisted men of the Navy, a service in which officers 
and men stand on a common ground of good will toward each 
other and of devotion to the people of the United States. 


In May, 1937, in the city of Paterson, died George Breeman, 
retired chief turret captain in the Navy. Expressed in terms 
perhaps better known to some of you, the position of a chief 
turret captain in the Navy corresponds, very roughly, to that 
of a master ordnance-sergeant in the Army. Breeman held the 
highest award for valor, the Congressional medal of honor. And 
he had won that matchless distinction in a manner as unique as 
it was valiant. 


In February of 1906, the U. 8S. S. Kearsarge—the successor 
to the vessel that sank the Alabama during the Civil War—was 
engaged in target-practice in Guacanayabo Bay off the southern 
coast of Cuba. She was holding battle-practice with her twelve- 
inch guns, practice that simulates what is done in actual battle 
so far as actual battle can be simulated when there is no enemy 
to fire at and no enemy to return the fire. 


You may have seen so-called reproductions of battle-practice 
on the moving picture screens. But all that even the well-nigh 
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ubiquitous cameraman has been able to show is the picture of 
the turret revolving in an are from right to left and from left 
to right, and a view of the mighty guns as they turn with the 
movement of the turret or as they are elevated or depressed by 
the power of the machinery concealed within it. But within and 
below the turret there is more to be seen! 


Far down in the ship is what is called the ammunition 
handlingroom. Surrounding the handlingroom and in separate 
steel compartments—small rooms—are the magazines where the 
explosives are stored. During target-practice, as in actual battle, 
a port in the magazine bulkhead, that is to say, in the steel wall 
of the storage compartment in use, is swung open. Men enter 
into the particular magazine through the aperture thus made 
and, when the signal is given, pass through the aperture, into 
the handlingroom, bags of powder weighing about one hundred 
pounds each. The men in the handlingroom then place the 
powder-bags on an ammunition-hoist, and the hoist carries the 
powder up a shaft into the turret. The men in the turret then 
load the powder into the breech of the gun. 


Upon this particular occasion, on the K earsarge, this process 
was in full swing when an explosion occurred within the turret. 
Presumably, the blast of air that cleans the gun after each dis- 
charge of a shell had failed to remove all of the smoldering 
fragments of the bag of thick silk that contained the powder. 
Whatever the cause, a terrific explosion took place, one that 
killed or injured a number of officers and men then in the 
turret. 


Great pieces of blazing silk from the torn powder-bags fell 
through the hoisting shaft to the deck of the handlingroom 
forty feet below the turret. In obedience to the Navy’s strict 
rules most firmly enforced, there were no bags of powder in the 
handlingroom because no powder was passed out of the magazine 
until it was actually needed. But the pieces of burning silk that 
had fallen from above blazed high in the handlingroom. Men 
leaped upon these pieces and began to stamp them out as well! 
as to extinguish them by the means provided. 
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From the open magazine, George Breeman glanced through 
the aperture and saw the sheets of fire that flickered on the 
other side of the bulkhead within a few inches of his face. There 
was no time to swing the heavy steel port and so to shut out the 
menacing flames. With incredible presence of mind and with 
incredible courage, Breeman thrust his own body into the aper- 
ture, and against his living flesh received the searing flame that 
flashed high inside the handlingroom! Within a few seconds 
the men in the handlingroom had extinguished the fire from 
the burning powderbag, but within that few seconds George 
Breeman had saved a battleship of the Navy from what might 
have been a disaster of the first order. | 


CONCLUSION 


In view of the history of New Jersey, are we too self-assured 
if we believe that there is something in New Jersey, something 
in its woodlands, its mountains, its meadows, and its sea, that 
makes the people of our State at least as bold, at least as stead- 
fast, at least as patriotic, as any people anywhere? 

As a youth I lived in Bridgeton, that pleasant and kindly 
town which lies on the slopes of a small valley and on the banks 
of a small river. Down that river—the Cohansey—one sailed 
casily to Delaware Bay and thence to the sea. And so, now, after 
forty years’ service in the Navy, when I think of New Jersey I 
still think of the golden towers of the hickories in its autumnal 
forests; I think of a great blue heron flying straight into the 
splendor of the westering sun; I think of the ocean-surf thun- 
dering along miles of moonlit beaches. 


Perhaps the men I’ve been speaking of, even as they went down 
to the sea in ships and saw the Lord’s wonders in the deep, them- 
selves thought of such homely things. Perhaps for those men, 
too, the memory of such things had power to fortify, to com- 
fort, and to inspire. 
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